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MAX NORDAU'S DEGENERATION. 1 

Mr. Nordan is a witty and somewhat paradoxical essay- 
ist, whose connection with German literature is confined to 
the language, for he was born in Budapest, and has passed 
almost all his literary life in that Paris which this book is in- 
tended to exhibit as the soxirce and origin of our own pecu- 
liar maladie die siecle, so different from the " gift of tears " 
that passed under that name in the early part of the century. 
Readers of Mr. Nordau's previous books, especially of 
" Paradoxe," or the " Konventionelle Liigen der Kultur- 
menschheit," and of "Die Krankheit des Jahrhunderts " 
have probably frequently asked themselves if the author 
were sincere with himself and honest with his readers, and 
they will probabl}' repeat the question with an added shake 
of the head, as they read this last essay in sociology ; yet 
if they begin it they will read it, for its length implies 
neither ponderousness nor profundity. It is direct in style, 
happy in illustration, keen in its satire, though perhaps at 
times a little too vigorous in its language to please a refined 
taste. 

Still, it is but fair to assume an author's sincerity of pur- 
pose, and, this assumption made, the business of the critic 
in the case of a book like this is first to discover what the 
essayist has tried to do, and then to examine how and in 
how far he has succeeded in his undertaking. In regard to 
the first matter, Mr. Nordau explains himself in a letter to 
Professor Lombroso, of Turin, the well-known student of 
the alleged science of criminology, to whom the book is 
dedicated. Here after recognizing Professor Lombroso's 
labors in insanity and criminal prophylactics, which " have 
been unperceived only by those who, with stiff-necked stub- 
bornness, close their eyes or are too weak-sighted to get use 
from any light at all," he continues by observing that 

1 Entartung, von Max Nordau. Berlin : Duncker, 1893. 
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neither Lombroso nor his disciples have applied their 
methods to art and literature, although Mr. Nordau thinks 
there are as many and similar symptoms of degeneracy 
here, as in the criminal classes. Yet the omission is not only 
strange but serious, and even dangerous, for " some of these 
degenerates of literature, music, and painting have attained 
considerable note in recent years, and are regarded by 
many as creators of a new art and heralds of a coming 
century." Hence the necessity of destructive criticism 
that shall show to the deceived public that pre-Raphaelite 
art, Wagnerian music, and Symbolist poetry are not only to 
be ridiculed and avoided, but to be treated as symptoms of 
a morbid social nervous diathesis. "This the current criti- 
cism fails to do. An exclusively literary and aesthetic 
culture is the conceivably worst preparation for a true 
knowledge of the pathological character of the works of 
the degenerates. . . . Therefore, I have undertaken," con- 
tinues the modest author, " to examine the fashionable tend- 
encies in art and literature as far as may be after your 
method, and to prove that they have their origin in the de- 
generacy of their creators, while their admirers are enthusi- 
astic over manifestations of more or less pronounced moral 
lunacy, idioc}-, and raving. . . . This book, then, is an at- 
tempt at scientific criticism which judges works . . . ac- 
cording to the psycho-physiological elements from which 
they spring, and so ventures to seek to fill a gap which still 
exists in the mighty structure of Lombroso's system." 

This, then, is the purpose of the thousand pages that 
follow of which we have now to seek to give some account. 
In his first section, "Fin de Siecle," Mr. Nordau discusses 
the mental and ethical state of the upper classes, or scum of 
society. Minds overtaxed by the complexity of civilization 
and the hurry of modern life are tending, he thinks, to lose 
the faculty of clear sober thought. This shows itself morally 
in a sceptical rejection of the old ethics with no serious 
■effort to secure new standards, and in the blague of Parisian 
society, of which Mr. Nordau gives a number of amusing 
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examples to enliven his " scientific diagnosis ". It shows 
itself socially in the fashions of women and children, of 
furniture " with its constant contradiction between form and 
purpose", in the impressionist painting, in the new musical 
composers, in the theatre, and more than all in the fashion- 
able literature where " men intoxicate themselves with the 
shadowy succession of words in symbolic poems, Ibsen de- 
thrones Goethe and Maeterlink is placed beside Shakspere, 
while German and even French critics declare Nietzsche 
the first living German writer, the ' Kreutzer-Sonata ' is 
the bible of ladies light o' love, who can no longer count 
their lovers, fine gentlemen find the street songs and vaga- 
bond rhymes of Jouy, Bruant, Mac Nab, and Xanroff very 
distingue for 'the warm pity that circulates in them', and 
children of the world, who believe only in baccarat and the 
stock-exchange, make pilgrimages to the peasant mysteries 
of Oberammergau and wipe their eyes over Verlaine's ap- 
peals to the Holy Virgin ". 

For this alleged morbid condition of the upper classes of 
society Mr. Nordau proceeds to draw up a diagnosis. He 
calls the disease "Degeneration" and unfolds much appar- 
ent knowledge of the literature of nervous pathology, 
whose results he proceeds to apply with considerable inge- 
nuity to the social conditions that he magnifies. The signs 
of mental degeneration that these neuro-pathologists dis- 
cover in their patients, he discovers in various degrees in 
the cultured public of England and the Continent. He ac- 
counts for this first of all by the alleged increase in the use 
of stimulants and narcotics, then by the herding of larger 
masses in great cities, and by the increased demands of mod- 
ern culture on nervous energy produced by the rapidity of 
communication. Men travel vastly more, write more letters, 
read more newspapers, have far more complex interests 
than fifty years ago. " The dweller in the smallest village 
to-day has a wider geographical vision, more numerous and 
complex international interests than the prime minister of a 
small or even a middle-sized state a century ago". All 
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this implies increased nervous tension under which society- 
has grown weary and exhausted, producing in the classes 
most affected a general hysterical diathesis. There are 
more suicides, more cases of heart disease, of weak eyes, 
of nervous diseases generally. And Mr. Nordau proposes 
to show that all this hangs together with the new tenden- 
cies in literature and art, with Naturalism, Decadent Poetry, 
Neo-Christianity, Pre-Raphaelism, and the rest, as well as 
with a sentimental Socialism. 

The rest of the two bulk}- volumes is devoted to showing 
this in detail with much appearance of learning and with 
even more obvious bad taste. Any tendency to mysticism or 
indefinite thinking seems to him to imply a weakening of the 
powers of attention and the will. Hence, all the Pre-Raph- 
aelites, Symbolists, Wagnerians are degenerates, and with 
them of course the followers of Tolstoi and, less obviously, 
those of Zola, as well as the French Romanticists. The de- 
generacy shows itself different^ in different countries. In 
England it takes a religious tone and tends toward spiritual- 
ism. Here Ruskin is pronounced to be " the Torquemada of 
aesthetics", who "though he has no power to burn at the 
stake, fumes and rages at least in words, and destroys the 
heretics figuratively with insult and curses ". Rather a curi- 
ous criticism from Mr. Nordau who might himself practise 
to advantage the suaviter in modo even if for the present we 
grant him the fortiter in re. For he goes on to pronounce 
Ruskin's theory " delirious " and says that he " confuses the 
arts with the unconscious recklessness of a charlatan," while 
the Pre-Raphaelites "misunderstood his misunderstanding" 
so that their work became " the expression in painting of 
incapacity of attention ", or as he puts it a little later, 
"painted drivel", for instance Holman Hunt's "Shadow 
of Death ". As for their poetry, Rossetti is pronounced " a 
parasite on the body of Dante ", and his " Blessed Damo- 
zel " " a puffed-up mass of hyper-sensual, senseless phrase- 
ology ", while " in the rest of his poems we should find the 
same mingling of hyper-sensuousness and lust, the same 
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indefinite thinking, the same senseless combination of 
mutually exclusive conceptions ". But perhaps the reader 
has had enough of Mr. Nordau as a critic of English art, 
and will spare us his " appreciation " of Swinburne as " the 
first English Devil-worshipper" or of William Morris as a 
" ventriloquist ". 

" Man delights me not, no, nor woman either " said 
Hamlet, and if Mr. Nordau does not like the Pre-Raphael- 
ites he finds no comfort with the French " Symbolists ", or 
" Cymbalists " as Verlaine, whom Mr. Nordau regards as 
their chief, delights to call them. As a serious attempt to 
appreciate the Symbolists may naturally be looked for in the 
promised continuation of a recent article in this Rbview 
on " Contemporary French Poets," we may the more briefly 
dismiss Mr. Nordau's sometimes piquant and nearly always 
impertinent personalities. Yet that we may not be wholly 
silent, these few words from his diagnosis of Paul Verlaine 
may serve as a witness, ex -pede Herculem, or as one is 
tempted to say, ex stercore Sterculium. Verlaine, he says, 
"unites with astonishing completeness all the marks of 
bodily and spiritual degeneration ... in his appearance, 
his life, his thought, the content of his ideal world, and his 
mode of expression. If you look at the portrait of the poet 
by Eugene Carriere [which lies before the reviewer as he 
writes] . . . you will observe at the first glance the great 
irregularity of the skull [which seems a perfect oval] the 
prominent cheek bones, almond eyes and thin beard that 
characterize the Mongolian physiognomy which is a sign of 
degeneracy. ... It is well known", continues this scien- 
tific critic, " that Verlaine was imprisoned for a sexual 
crime, and that cannot surprise for the peculiar character of 
his degeneration is mad, erotic heat. He thinks constantly 
of vice and pictures of lust persistently fill his mind ". 
Moreover " he is a drunkard", one of those impulsives who 
"sin from irresistible impulse", whose repentance is as 
morbid as his wrong-doing. Now all this may be true or 
not, but whether true or not it has about as little to do with 
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any honest criticism of Verlaine's poems as Verlaine has to 
do with the school that finds its exponents in Ghil and Mae- 
terlinck. We do not get any nearer to an appreciation of 
the work by calling the workman names, and if some of Ver- 
laine's poems are among the most fragrant lilies of French 
religious lyric, there is no need to enquire what experiences 
enriched the earth that nourished those lilies' roots. Wh}^ 
does Mr. Nordau always choose the chaff and let the 
wheat be still, save that it suits his preconceived purpose? 
If any care to see in a striking example the difference be- 
tween the ti'ue critical spirit and the charlatan's in regard 
to literary movements with which neither sympathize, let 
them compare with Nordau's chapter on Symbolism the 
fifteenth lecture of Brunetiere's Evolution de la fioesie lyri- 
quc. 

Having bagged the Symbolists our Nimrod turns his at- 
tention to larger game, and in attacking Tolstoi runs 
amuck at mysticism, idealism, and by implication at religion 
itself. He has already assured us with noisy emphasis that 
science has kept all its promises and satisfied all minds 
that were not clouded by hysteria, and so he is obliged to 
reckon the author of " My Confession " and his French 
Neo-Catholic disciples among the victims of his maladie du 
Steele. The fame of Tolstoi in England our author explains 
~by the number of old maids there, who are supposed to 
find comfort and consolation in the morals of " Kreutzer- 
Sonata." In France he " furnishes water for the Neo- 
Catholic mill, and those who practise mysticism out of 
policy or degeneration give Tolstoi one of the high-altars 
in their church," In Germany, on the other hand, it is his 
confused socialism and altruism that attract " the muddled 
heads among our people, who from no sober scientific con- 
viction, but from an hysterical emotion, feel drawn to a 
sugary, emasculate socialism, that consists chiefly in soup- 
kitchens for the proletariate and ends in a wallowing in emo- 
tional novels and melodramas of the life of city artizans." 

All the German tendency to hysteria is not exhausted 
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by Tolstoi, however. Indeed, much the greater part of it, 
in Mr. Nordau's opinion, finds vent in admiration for 
Richard Wagner, " who is alone stuffed full of a greater 
mass of degeneration than all the degenerates together 
whom we have yet examined." What follows contains a 
fairly good argument against the confusion of the genres 
with which students of the Romantic epoch in France or 
Germany are familiar, and of which Wagner was an ex- 
treme and belated advocate. But again the author hurts 
his cause by introducing the personal element, and not con- 
tent with blackening the composer's own character, he 
sprinkles with the hyssop of his ink gall the whole series of 
Wagner's friends and patrons, to prove his assertion that 
" deranged persons fly together as filings and magnet." 
Among these the chief place is naturally accorded to Louis 
II., thanks to whom " Wagner's music became a Royal 
Bavarian crowned and crested music, as it did later an im- 
perial German. At the head of the Wagner movement 
marches, as is becoming, a crazy king." But what shall we 
say of the implication regarding William II? 

The general popularity of Wagner's music is attributed 
to the brutalizing influences of the German wars of 1866 
and 1870. But what took on a religious color in England 
and an esthetic tone in France showed itself otherwise in 
Wagner and in Germany. Mr. Nordau assures us that 
" we Germans are in general neither pious nor aesthetically 
cultured. Our comprehension of the beautiful in art ex- 
presses itself usually in the silly ' charming ' or 'bewitch- 
ing,' that the sweet girl graduate squeaks in a high key with 
eyes upturned indifferently at the sight of a neatly shaved 
poodle and before the Holbein Madonna in Darmstadt ; 
and in the comfortable grunt with which the good burgher 
pumps in his beer after a song." Therefore, the German 
hysteria could not show itself in aberrations of art or crit- 
icism, but took " shameful,, low, or laughable forms," such 
as persecution of the Jews, reform in clothing and diet,, 
water-cures, anti-vivisectionist agitation and the like. "Now 
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Wagner's hysteria assumed all the forms of the German 
hysteria. With a slight alteration of Terence's homo sum, 
he could say of himself, ' I am lunatic and no lunacy is 
foreign to me,' and this is in large measure the cause of his 
popular following," though " his music was also adapted to 
charm the hysteric," and " to evoke such hypnotic con- 
ditions as are ordinarily produced in nervous hospitals by 
the sounding of a gong," while the " lewdly erotic " char- 
acter of his music was peculiarly effective in winning hys- 
terical women to his cause. "Lady Venus, Isolde, Brun- 
hilde, and Kundry have won Wagner far more female ad- 
miration than Elizabeth, Elsa, Senta, and Gudrune." 

Mr. Nordau then speaks of the parodies of Mysticism, 
by which he means spiritualism, occultism, and the Rosi- 
crucianism of Sar Peladan. Here, too, he pays his com- 
pliments to Maeterlinck, the "Belgian Shakspere", and to 
Walt Whitman, whom Lombroso had already pronounced 
insane. Mr. Nordau cannot conceive that mysticism can 
" pass a hair's breadth be3'ond this boundary (7. e., Maeter- 
linck's poetry) without being recognized by all partially 
sane hysterics, imitating admirers, and fashionable snobs for 
a deep and complete benighting of the mind." 

In his second volume Mr. Nordau proposes to discuss 
egoism as a sign of degeneration, and its manifestations in 
the Parnassian poets, the Satanic and Decadent Schools, in 
Ibsen and the German metaphysics of Nietzsche, and then, 
that nothing may be wanting to the equal feast, the turn of 
the Realists comes, and they, too, are shown to be a sign of 
degeneration. Into these chapters it is impossible and un- 
profitable to enter with much detail. His account of the 
Parnassian poets is so unjust that it is hard to excuse it on 
the score of invincible ignorance, though Mr. Nordau has 
nowhere given any evidence that he has any power of 
aesthetic enjoyment or appreciation. Still an account of 
the Parnassians that says nothing of Leconte de Lisle or 
de Heredia, or Sully Prudhomme, or Coppee, and dwells on 
work published by Theophile Gautier in the thirties, by 
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Baudelaire in the fifties, and by Catulle JMendes at any 
time, bears about the same relation to honest criticism that 
Mr. Nordau's book does to literature. Nor need we take 
our author seriously, because it pleases him to take Barres, 
that mountebank of egoism and quondam Boulangist dep- 
uty, for a serious degenerate, or thinks it necessary to do 
more than smile at the vagaries of Barbey d'Aurevilly or 
Oscar Wilde. 

As the book proceeds it grows more , prolix. One 
hundred and thirty-three pages are devoted to the inconsist- 
encies of Ibsen, " his mysticism, egoism, and poverty of 
thought " that make his whole theatrical production " a kal- 
eidoscope in a dime museum." The present writer has a 
very qualified admiration for " The Doll House" or "The 
Wild Duck," but really after reading this chapter he cannot 
repress a little of Uncle Toby's sympathy, " who would not 
have the heart to treat his dog so." 

That "great wits are sure to madness near allied," has 
been known at least since Dryden's day, and ; it was hardly 
worth while to devote a hundred pages to the examination 
of the works of Nietzsche, who has long oscillated between 
feverish publication and the insane asylum. Nor does the 
author make his chapter on " Realism," on Zola and his 
German imitators, particularly germane to his subject, 
though he is not altogether unsuccessful in this effort to 
pile the Ossa of caricature on the Pelion of half-truths that 
he had already accumulated. 

And now, at last standing on this bad eminence, he 
draws for us a moving picture with prophetic tongue of 
what the twentieth century will become if people do not 
read his book and accept his dicta. These pages are inter- 
esting, for they prove the author's lack of sustained imagina- 
tion and sense of artistic proportion. If, however, things 
go according to his hope, men will gradually adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions, or else discard them ; the 
present hysteria will die out, and the happy result of this 
will be that "in the intellectual life of coming centuries art 
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and poetry (i. e. Dichtung, creative imagination) will take 
a very small place ", in fact they "will gradually become a 
subordinate pastime and finally child's play ", somewhat as 
has been the case with dancing. 

For the immediate future, however, Mr. INJordau prom- 
ises no sudden change. " The hysteria of our time will not 
last. The peoples will recover from their present exhaus- 
tion. The weak and degenerate will perish, the strong will 
adapt themselves to the conquests of science, or subordinate 
them to their own organic powers. The vagaries of art 
have no future. They will vanish when cultured men have 
overcome their exhaustion. The art of the twentieth cent- 
ury will in all respects be joined to the past, but it will have 
new tasks to fulfil, namely to bring stimulating change into 
the monotony of cultured life, a task which for the great 
majority of mankind science will not be able to perform for 
many centuries." All this is sane enough, but as Falstaff 
said : " O monstrous ! but one half-penny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack". And, after all, Mr. Nor- 
dau was obliged to omit the two greatest evidences of liter- 
ary degeneration in recent years. He could not foresee 
that the American reading public would devour two hundred 
thousand copies of " Trilby," nor that " swollen with wind 
and the rank mist" they would call in the vacuousness of 
their mental dyspepsia for the translation of a degenerate's 
" Degeneration." 

J. A. 



